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STRAWS IN THE WIND 


By CorNELIA P. LYNE 


NPARALLELED expansion, and at least an 

appearance of real prosperity, marked the de- 

cade of the 1920’s. Child labor, therefore, a 
concomitant of poverty and ignorance, might be ex- 
pected to show a decrease in the Census of 1930, 
especially as steady, if somewhat slow, progress was 
made in improving child labor laws and their enforce- 
ment during the period. 

To what extent this is true, we cannot determine 
with certainty from the first of the Census statistics on 
occupations, because of the effect of the depression on 
all employment. The number of working children 10 
to 17 years of age, inclusive, in Delaware (the only 
state for which the bulletin on Occupation Statistics 
has appeared) decreased from 5,006 in 1920 to 3,480 
in 1930. The figures for each age group are given in 
Table I. 

Among the agricultural child workers in Delaware, 
only the youngest group, those from 10 to 13 years of 
age, inclusive, showed a decrease. The groups of chil- 
dren aged 14, 15, 16, and 17 
years, on the contrary, showed 
an increase in 1930 which ap- 
plied alike to wage - earning 
farm laborers and unpaid family 
workers. In accordance with the 
instructions given to Census enu- 
merators the group of “unpaid 
family workers” did not include 
children working at home mere- 
ly at housework or chores or at 
odd times, but only those chil- 
dren working regularly for a 
major portion of their time. This 
lack of improvement reflects the 
fact that in most states agricul- 
ture is still unregulated by the 
child labor laws. The apparent 
increase in numbers of children 
employed in farm work, how- 
ever, is due, in part at least, to 
the fact that the Census of 1920 








A 12-year-old farm worker dusting tomato plants 
with dehydrated lime and arsenic 
a distinct poison hazard. 


was taken in January, when agricW¥tural work was at 
its lowest ebb, whereas the Census of 1930, like that 
of 1910, was taken in April. 

In other occupations, and especially in the “me- 
chanical and manufacturing” classification, on the 
other hand, Delaware shows a conspicuous reduction 
in the number of children employed in all age groups, 
the only exceptions being 16- and 17-year-old chil- 
dren in professional and domestic service, and 17- 
year-old children in trade, in which groups there is 
a slight increase. The lessening of opportunities for 
children to learn skilled trades is shown clearly by 
the fact that the decrease in number of apprenticeship 
jobs held by children under 18 years of age amounted 
to 50 per cent, as compared with a 35 per cent de- 
crease in unskilled and “blind alley” jobs. 

The percentage of the total population in the age 
group 14-15 years classified as gainfully employed in 
Delaware fell from more than 15 per cent in 1920 to 
5.4 per cent in 1930; and in the age group 16-17 
years, from 48 per cent to 34 per 
cent. It is noteworthy in this con- 
nection that Delaware carried on 
an intensive school-attendance 
campaign during the decade, 
which doubtless accounts for a 
part of this improvement. 

In interpreting these data, it 
is necessary to bear in mind that 
in every state for which Popu- 
lation Bulletins are available, 
1930 figures (as compared with 
1920) show a decrease in the 
percentage of persons of all ages 
classified as gainful workers. In 
Delaware, this decrease was 1.1 
per cent. In other states it ranged 
from 4.4 per cent in the District 
of Columbia to .3 per cent in 
Vermont. Moreover, the unem- 
ployment data in the Census of 

(Continued on page 4) 
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THE BACK-TO-SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


HE National Child Labor Committee heartily 

welcomes the goodly company that is joining in 
the appeal to “keep children in school and adults 
in jobs.”” The Vocational Service for Juniors in New 
York City has waged an intensive back-to-school drive 
through the schools for over a year, as have place- 
ment bureaus, continuation schools, and vocational 
guidance organizations in other parts of the country. 
The campaign inaugurated by the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment is described in 
another column. The impact of the movement upon 
public opinion is shown by the many editorials in 
newspapers and magazines urging that children be 
kept in school and not be allowed to compete with 
adults for employment. 


Nor is evidence lacking that already much has 
been accomplished. State reports show reductions 
of from 25 to more than 50 per cent in the number 
of work permits issued to children under 16 years 
of age in 1930 as compared with the period before 
the depression. An advance statement from the 
annual report of the United States Children’s Bureau 
for the year ending June 30, 1931, shows that the 
number of permits issued to children 14 and 15 years 
of age to enter industry was something over 103,000 
in 1930, as compared with 137,000 in 1929, in 23 
states and 40 cities in 11 other states. Preliminary 
returns from the Census indicate similar decreases. 


Several considerations follow. First, to deny em- 
ployment to children is not enough; a constructive 
alternative must be offered, further training through 
the schools being the logical course. In a few states 
the law already provides for reinducting unem- 
ployed children into the educational system. In some 
a continuing school census is kept of all children 
under 18 years of age, greatly strengthening the 
hands of those responsible for school attendance. 


But there are still many states where children 14 
years of age, upon fulfilling educational require- 
ments of varying strictness, are free to leave school 
to look for work. No one knows how many thousands 
of these there may be haunting employment offices, 
or tramping the streets. These children are cheated 
both of the chance to obtain an education and the 
chance to earn a living; the likelihood of their de- 
veloping into self-reliant, responsible citizens is 
doubly jeopardized. A mere reduction in the num- 
ber of work permits issued therefore is no cause for 
congratulation unless, at the same time, steps are 
being taken for the guidance and training of the 
children shut out from employment. 

Secondly, the number of young children in gain- 
ful occupations is still very large. If the Children’s 
Bureau could have included all states, all non- 
agricultural occupations, and renewals of permits to 
children working for more than a year, it is roughly 
estimated that the total would be 200,000 or more, 
with probably another 400,000 children employed 
in agriculture. In a primitive society where the con- 
tributions of all members of the family, including 
children, are counted on to maintain existence, life 
may be hard, with few advantages—but at least all 
children are treated alike. We, on the other hand, 
have reached a point where the labor of adults more 
than suffices for all needs. That there is still need 
for a classification of gainfully employed workers 10 
to 13 years of age in the United States Census is a 
national disgrace, and that large numbers of chil- 
dren under 16 years were allowed to enter industry 
during a year when millions of adults sought work 
in vain, is an indefensible anachronism. 

The third thing to bear in mind is that the drop in 
child employment, in so far as it is due to scarcity of 
jobs, is a temporary phenomenon; and that the wide- 
spread enthusiasm for keeping children in school an 
additional year or so, in so far as it is inspired by 
solicitude for unemployed adults rather than by a 
well-founded conviction of the needs of the children, 
may likewise prove ephemeral. The real test of the 
extent to which the public wants a well-rounded edu- 
cation for all children would seem to be the success 
of legislative proposals framed for that purpose. Yet 
not a single state raised, this year, the age at which 
children are allowed to leave school for work. 

Unless the present campaign is made of stern 
enough stuff to consolidate existing advances through 
legislation, we face the danger of seeing, as soon as 
business conditions improve, a rush of young boys 
and girls into industry which may wipe out all the 
gains made during the depression. We shall then 
find ourselves in the anomalous position of denying 
to our children in an era of prosperity even that 
measure of education which we found ourselves able 
to provide during a period of unemployment! 
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ISSUANCE OF WORK PERMITS 
IN WISCONSIN 


HE total number of new work permits issued 

in Wisconsin during 1930, as stated in Wis- 
consin Labor Statistics, June, 1931, was 9239. This 
however includes 16-year-old children as well as 
those under 16 years. It also covers after-school and 
vacation permits. There were, for instance, 2200 
vacation or after-school permits issued for golf 
caddying alone. The total number of work permits 
issued in 1930 was nearly 40 per cent less than in 
1929. The number of full-time permits issued fell 
from 7400 in 1929 to less than 3500 in 1930—a 
drop of 53 per cent. 

More than 4000 age certificates were issued to 
minors between 17 and 21 years of age, at the re- 
quest of employers. 

Sparing use appears to be made of the provision 
allowing vacation permits to be issued to children 
over 12 years of age for certain occupations. During 
1930 only 35 children between 12 and 14 years, of 
whom 8 were girls, received such permits. 

A review of the administration of child labor 
laws, number and kinds of permits issued, etc., 
is included in the Biennial Report of the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin, 1928-1930. It also in- 
cludes a description of the cooperative program 
which the Commission’s issuing office in Milwaukee 
has arranged for carrying out the provision that per- 
mits may be refused on the grounds of physical fit- 
ness or if the “best interests of the child’ may be 
served by the refusal. 

During the years 1928 and 1929, there were 7,041 
new examinations made. Of this number 434 chil- 
dren were declared physically fit, and 6,607 children 
were given permits on condition that the physical 
defects noted be corrected within a reasonable time. 
Most of these defects were defects of teeth and 
tonsils. The more serious defects of heart, goiter, 
malnutrition, etc., were stressed in each case and 

many times jobs were adjusted so that the child might 
go to work but at a job which he was physically able 
to do. During the year the doctors re-examined 
13,629 children, many of them being called in every 
month or two for more careful diagnosis. Arrange- 
ments were made in many cases with clinics in the 
city for tonsilectomies, special lung examinations, 
mental tests, etc., and all possible assistance was 
given to children unable to pay for treatments. 

Wisconsin’s experience has been that children 
whose permits are refused outright are seldom given 
any medical aid whatsoever, but that a supervised 
job with frequent visits to the doctors in charge seems 
to be a more satisfactory method of improvement in 
health conditions. 


BEET WORKERS AND THEIR WAGES 


ONTRACT child labor is brought into the beet- 

growing end of the sugar industry by purely 
business circumstances, claims Thomas F. Mahoney, 
Chairman of the Mexican Welfare Committee of the 
Colorado Knights of Columbus, in a recent pamphlet. 
“From a close analysis it would seem that the labor 
of children in the fields is the basis upon which 
profits of the beet-sugar industry largely depend. 
For by the use of child labor the wage cost of adult 
field labor is kept down and the farmer grower is 
able to grow beets for the sugar companies at such 
a low contract price as will enable these companies 
to make the handsome profit they do over the manu- 
facturing and other costs of refining sugar. Because 
the wage earnings of the father are not sufficient to 
support his family, he must have the help of his 
wife and little children in the beet fields. Even with 
this help, it is often necessary for him to call upon 
public and private charity agencies to make up the 
difference between the wages he receives and the 
cost of a bare subsistence. 

“Thus the advantage gained by the employer 
through low-wage labor is made up by the additional 
and unfair burden placed upon charity organizations. 
It has been truly said ‘that there is something wrong 
with any industry that creates such unsocial con- 
ditions and compels charitable organizations to sub- 
sidize industry.’ ” 

He also charges that the sugar industry secures 
the labor of an entire family for less than a living 
or bare subsistence wage for one laborer, the aver- 
age “hand” earning less than $165 a year. 

The report of the Industrial Commission of Colo- 
rado tor 1928 to 1930 states that many complaints 
were filed with the Commission during 1930 that 
men, women, and children employed in the beet 
fields of Colorado were unable to secure the wages 
due them; neither could they obtain other employ- 
ment. It then became necessary for them to depend 
upon charity. The Commission suggests, therefore, 
that wages for labor in the beet fields should be a 
charge against the crop and that the workers should 
be protected by the Mechanics’ Lien Law. 


MAY I SAY that we have no statistical data in- 
dicating our attempts, but I am- happy to state that 
we are urging all of the children between the ages of 
7 and 19 to remain in school for the coming year, 
and, in reality, until they complete the public school 
program. I feel that the unemployment situation can 
be greatly aided if we could keep the children in 
school, so that heads of families and those beyond 
school age could occupy the positions now being held 
by many individuals of school age.—SIDNEy B. HALL, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Commonwealth 
of Virginia. 
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STRAWS IN THE WIND 


(Continued from page 1) 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN DELAWARE 


10-13 years 14 years 
Totals 
LO) ORES Se eee ee Tan ee Lee e 78 107 
| D2) eee Ae ea emp eer 239 355 
Agriculture 
Farm Laborers (wage) 
| D7) OMEPEE Oe Cena re nue nnT nee E Tee 17 34 
1 °2 OARS NS aR Sonne ner Cerne eae 42 29 
Farm Laborers 
(unpaid family) 
a ae Rt a taes uecac 45 33 
LD? OSS aes tonto anes 78 65 
Other Agricultural Occupations 
1930 (not listed separately) 
LOD OSE RR Ny AcOEt ere eee 10 7 
Forestry and Fishing 
LOS) RSENS Senate we eas ea 
1920 (not listed separately) 
Extraction of Minerals 
EER rer eer enter enn 
BOPP ope cucccctusisscucvscescaucol crocuses eee 
Manufacturing and Mechanical Industries 
| NESE Pens seen meer 3 13 
1 OD OS as eee Sean en 11 103 
Transportation and Commerce 
lia ci RinlisSatvescnitiieitsit 2 3 
NEO PNO op serce pee errcuerecctek veeecens: 6 9 
Trade 
[O-) OS aa eR ae Ree avs rea 3 9 
LOZ OSS ane oe anon Sopa ne eo 28 30 
Public Service 
LOS, ORES See tt  near Ee ne Sree res 
LO? SEG Onan ROO NRE 
Professional Service 
MED BIO sceee kes vcoeeh caer ccce naan coenceceoenes 
[OD OFC ee eee ena come eaa aaa 3 
Domestic and Personal Service 
LOS Os eta: A ae ee ene wo Cle 8 11 
LOD GORE IRR See Nees os Se AEE Oe eer 44 39 
Clerical 
LOS OFS etene ene ee eae eee nee 4 
BOD OAO secs cas. caneure vice terseawcn cuawiae 20 70 


1930 showed 3.2 per cent of the gainful workers in 
Delaware to be unemployed and looking for jobs. 
This undoubtedly indicates the drop in employment 
caused by the depression. To some extent, therefore, 
the reduction in the number of employed children 
corresponds to the general reduction in employment. 
Indeed, such agencies as the Junior Placement Bureau 
of New York City find that the younger the age group 
the greater is the difficulty in placement and, conse- 
quently, the percentage of unemployment. 

The number of young children gainfully employed 
in several other states is found to have decreased, 
according to preliminary releases of Census material 
giving the number of gainfully employed workers in 
each age group. 


TOTAL 

15 years 16 years 17 years 10-17 years 
348 1177 1770 3480 
812 1636 1964 5006 
73 163 220 507 
66 127 190 454 
69 157 198 502 
81 149 109 482 
15 22 32 86 
l 3 6 10 
1 1 
91 440 666 1213 
291 670 806 1881 
12 38 58 113 
43 88 129 2H) 
24 137 167 343 
67 164 134 423 
2 5 7 
4 10 14 
3 10 24 37 
5 5 21 34 
59 138 222 438 
85 118 180 466 
13 ; 89 204 310 
159 289 352 890 


The only one of these states having a large number 
of children under 16 gainfully employed is Arkansas, 
where the majority of them are farm laborers em- 
ployed on the home farm. There was a very large 
decrease in child employment in Arkansas, amount- 
ing to nearly 44 per cent in the 10-13 year group and 
27 per cent in the 14-15 year group. As the decrease 
—17,321—exceeds two or three times over the total 
number of children under 16 in all non-agricultural 
occupations in Arkansas in 1920, it is plain that the 
number of child workers on farms had fallen greatly 
in 1930. But what bearing exceptional drought con- 
ditions developing in 1930 had on the child labor 
situation at the time of the Census is difficult to say. 
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TABLE II 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN 
NINE STATES 


10—13 years 14 and 15 years 

Arizona 

a eee 553 1,061 

I occcatascnsiiessnusiins 1,268 1,443 
Arkansas 

ccs cnincinsdaisibucses 14,817 16,002 

os 26,339 21,801 
District of Columbia 

ET en ere 176 447 

WD os gaceciccssscsvivnsess 259 1,612 
Idaho 

CD 237 799 

ea eee 497 1,111 
Maine 

ici ceiling, 91 941 

acts cc iia 333 2,252 
Nevada 

SY C) ane ene 37 107 

iS). 0) SER ae ree ane eee 34 135 
New Hampshire 

IC) 310) an ene 57 583 

|| 2) 2) ORES SNe Ae ere nen 194 1,332 
Vermont 

|S) Cee eee re ee 80 651 

LO) Ea ee 207 1,070 
Wyoming 

MOB OF csiacseses dane Gewcaes 189 415 

119) 20) RRR Ne PERS Brae nee 142 466 


The meagre figures as yet at our disposal, then, 
show that in 1930, the number of child workers in 
Delaware was less than in 1920; and that in the case 
of the most significant exception (the older groups of 
child farm workers) the time of year of the Census 
taking may be responsible for the increase. But the 
population of Delaware is so small that it is highly 
dangerous to draw generalizations apart from the 
fact that the school-attendance campaign carried on 
by the State since 1922 may have resulted in a reduc- 
tion of child employment in Delaware greater than 
that which occurred elsewhere. The other states for 
which partial figures have appeared, have compara- 
tively small numbers of children employed, with the 
exception of Arkansas. And these figures are further 
obscured by the lack of occupation statistics by ages 
and by the drought in the Middle West in 1930. 

Even when all the figures for 1930 are available, 
however, they will reflect the extraordinary conditions 
of unemployment existing in 1930 which bear prob- 
ably more hardly on minors than adults, rather than 
anormal trend. Therefore, even if, as seems probable, 
the complete Census figures for 1930 show a great 
reduction in child labor as compared with 1920, we 
shall be in no wise justified in assuming that the evils 
of child labor are permanently cured. On the con- 
trary, it will be necessary to make every effort to pre- 
vent a resurgence of child employment. 








In connection with a study of the rehabilitation, 
both physical and vocational, of minors receiving per- 
manent partial disabilities through industrial injuries, 
Mr. Gibbons and Mr. Stansbury have brought to light 
new material of far-reaching significance. Twenty- 
eight detailed case records in the first state studied 
reveal distressing instances of children or their 
guardians being insufficiently informed where to re- 
ceive competent medical care, how to use their com- 
pensation, and where to get in touch with the rehabili- 
tation commission. This study is expected to serve as 
the basis for a report which should prove of great 
value in improving conditions for those maimed while 
at work. 

* * * 

The report of the study of street-trading in Detroit 
made by Mr. Gibbons and Mr. Stansbury last spring 
has been completed and is in the hands of the Street 
Trades Committee of Detroit for consideration. The 
Chairman of this Committee is Miss Cleo Murtland, 
Associate Professor of Vocational Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and the Secretary, Mrs. Samuel 
Kay Goldberg. 

BS oa * 

Mr. Dinwiddie visited Ohio during September to 
confer with leaders of various Ohio organizations, 
following up the recommendations made by Mr. 
Gibbons in his report, Administration of the Child 
Labor Law in Ohio. These recommendations have 
added weight because of the present need for keep- 
ing the child in school to relieve the acute adult unem- 
ployment situation, as well as for the child’s own 
sake. The promotion of school attendance, the more 
general use of a continuing school census, and the 
best means of serving the educational requirements of 
minors between 16 and 18 years of age who are not 
at work, challenge the best thought of the educational 
leaders of Ohio. The great immediate need appears 
to be for personnel and travel funds to man the Child 
Accounting Division of the Department of Education 
and to make it an effective force throughout the State. 


Plans for Child Labor Day, to be observed January 
23, 24, and 25, 1932, are already being developed. 
Members of the staff will be available for a limited 
number of speaking engagements if application is 
made early. To anyone inquiring, suggestions will 
be made of sources through which speakers may be 
secured. It is expected that traveling expenses of 
speakers will be defrayed. Suggested subjects are 
The Relationship Between Unemployment and Child 
Labor and Industrial Hazards to Child Workers. 
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But why don’t you send him to school ? 
What’s the use, when the poor child can’t read a word ? 


(Julbes, in ** Ric et Rac’’, Paris.) 


ILLITERACY DECREASES 


N LINE with the decreases in child labor and the 

increases in school-attendance averages indicated 
by preliminary reports of the Census of 1930, is a 
decrease in the percentage of illiterates 10 years of 
age and over in every state. The National Ad- 
visory Committee on Illiteracy points out that there 
was a drop in the absolute number of illiterates of 
13 per cent, during a 10-year period in which the 
total population gained 16.1 per cent. The total 
number of illiterate persons in the country in 1930 
was 4,283,749, or 4.3 per cent of the population 
over 10 years of age, as compared with 20 per cent 
in 1870. The most literate state was Iowa, and the 
state with the worst showing was South Carolina. 
Louisiana, which footed the list in 1920, had in 1930 
reduced the percentage of illiterates to 13.5 per cent 
as compared with 14.9 in South Carolina. The west 
north central group of states, comprising Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas, had a lower percentage of 
illiteracy than any other section of the country. 


MISS CARR’S RETURN 


HE action of Governor Pinchot in bringing Miss 

Charlotte E. Carr back to the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry as Deputy Secretary is 
welcomed by all acquainted with her achievements 
during her former period of service. The passage of 
double compensation and migrant child bills this 
year is an excellent beginning, and great advances 
should be looked for along all industrial lines in 
Pennsylvania. 


WELFARE AND RELIEF 
MOBILIZATION 


MOVEMENT is under way in the United States 

to rally the nation to meet the problems, both 
of welfare and relief, that spring from the economic 
situation which has confronted the world for the past 
two years. 

Command of this great movement has been vested 
in the President’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief, created by Mr. Hoover and serving under the 
leadership of Walter S. Gifford. Specific aspects of 
the undertaking have been entrusted to subordinate 
committees, chief among them the Committee for 
Mobilization of Relief Resources of which Owen D. 
Young is chairman. Coordinated under the Young 
Committee is a group of agencies of seasoned and 
successful experience in welfare and relief work. 

Foremost among these agencies is the Association 
of Community Chests and Councils which was called 
upon in May to undertake the organization necessary 
for the raising of relief funds in the 376 cities of 
25,000 or more population. Since chests already ex- 
isted in 244 of these cities the laying out of a program 
for the task of the Association was comparatively 
simple and since July 1 the Welfare and Relief Mo- 
bilization (the official title of the undertaking) has 
been a going concern in every sense of the word. 

Recognition of this fact came immediately from 
Mr. Gifford, and the Welfare and Relief Mobiliza- 
tion is a primary factor in his organization. Recog- 
nition came as promptly from Mr. Young and by 
agreement with him the Mobilization has been ex- 
tended to the 137 communities of less than 25,000 
population in which chests exist. The number 
of communities has thus been increased to 513. 
Throughout them the principle of local responsibility 
for local needs is to be adhered to, and funds raised 
locally are to be administered and expended locally. 

One of the cardinal objects of the Welfare and 
Relief Mobilization is to preserve the complete com- 
munity welfare program during this difficult period. 
Specialized welfare services must not be forgot in 
spectacular drives for emergency relief. The chests 
have been insistent upon the need for relief funds, 
but at the same time they have continued to cham- 
pion those preventive and constructive activities 
which contribute so much to raising the American 
standard of living—such activities as public health, 
character-building, organized recreation and supple- © 
mentary education. This policy will remain in force 
in chest cities, and, it is hoped, will be adopted by 
emergency committees in non-chest communitics. 
The all-inclusive program is to be recommended as 
aiming at reconstruction and rehabilitation along 
permanent lines rather than at merely ameliorative 
measures. 
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FIFTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL COMMIS- 
SION OF MINNESOTA, 1929-30. ‘REPORT OF THE DI- 
VISION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN.” St. Paul, Minn. 

For its factual content, for its success in marshalling 

together useful information, and for the evidence it 

gives of efficient administration—this report repays 
careful reading. 

During the biennium, 568 work permits were 
issued in the State, and 178 children under 16 years 
were found to be working illegally—more than 48 
hours a week, without a permit, or in bowling alleys 
or other dangerous occupations. Thirty were under 
14 years of age, although only one of these was in 
industrial employment. The Commission enforces 
the law not only in industry, but in domestic service, 
in street trades, for stage children, and even in truck 
gardens and beet fields, as a decision of the Attorney- 
General interpreted as applying to agriculture, the 
sections prohibiting the employment of children 
under 14 years in any service during the school term, 
and under 16 years for more than 48 hours a week. 
Three truck farmers have been prosecuted for keep- 
ing children at work after 7 p.m.—one of them, 
three times. 

The Commission also investigates truancy and 
other cases referred to them by local school authori- 
ties, an arrangement which contributes to uniformity 
of interpretation. Three excuses granted to children 
under 14 years of age for work in the beet fields 
were revoked, as well as a home permit for an 8- 
year-old girl. The Commission even insisted upon 
returning to school a 13-year-old boy who was doing 
farm work to help pay the interest on the mortgage 
on his widowed mother’s farm! The Minnesota au- 
thorities are indeed to be congratulated upon daring 
to call farming “‘labor’; and upon daring to chal- 
lenge the “right” of the poor to grow up in igno- 
rance. 

Joss For Giris. By Hazel Rawson Cades. 
& Co., New York City. 1930. $2.00. 

“There is hardly a good job now available in which 
a sound general education is not almost obligatory. 
It used to be true that you could start with a gram- 
mar school training and work up. Now the same 
industries are demanding a high school education, 
and more and more of them are placing greater 
value not so much on a college degree as on the 
mental training which college work is supposed to 
give. 

“It seems to me a grave mistake for a girl who 
wants to be successful at any job to stop short of a 
high school education if she can help it, or to fail 
tO grasp any opportunities to prolong her education 
beyond this point.” 


Harcourt, Brace 


ROVING WITH THE MIGRANTS. By Adela J. Ballard. The 
Council of Women for Home Missions and Mission- 
ary Education Movement, New York City. 1931. 50 
cents. 

Miss Ballard, in her little volume, reiterates facts 

already known concerning conditions that surround 

the lives of many thousands of itinerant agricultural 

and cannery workers in this country, which she in- 

terprets in the light of the problems they present. 


The greatest problem of the migrant, she says, is 
adjustment in the community where he pauses with 
his family to harvest the crops. This adjustment, 
however, must be mutual. Since the migratory worker 
is frequently of foreign origin, whether Mexican, 
Japanese, Philippine, or Italian, and since this type 
of labor is on the increase, the problem becomes one 
of breaking down race antagonism in the community, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, of building up 
the necessary attitudes and standards for the worker. 
The migrant needs ‘education that will lead him to 
recognize the importance of the fundamental rules of 
hygienic living and training in principles of thrift 
which will enable him to use wisely the money he 
earns. 

This the Council of Women for Home Missions 
seeks to accomplish, through a number of “Christian 
Centers” in various localities where agriculture and 
canning are carried on. It is a work difficult to 
measure because of the constantly shifting popula- 
tion. However, in individual instances, groups of 
migrants have been reached and influenced by the 
social, health, and religious work of these centers. 
But probably the chief contribution of the centers is 
community education and the securing of hearty 
cooperation from farmers and farm-owners in an 
attempt to bring about protective legislation for the 
laboring children, provision for education for them 
and their parents, and proper standards of living and 
sanitation. 

Roving with the Migrants is a diary, not a text- 
book, and, as such, the impression it leaves is pic- 
turesque rather than scientific. But it will make inter- 
esting collateral reading for those who are inter- 
ested in the great army of migratory laborers. 

Rik 
BREAD AND BuTTER Pius. By Hazel M. Lewis. National 


Board, Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 30 cents. 


A vocational guidance play, in mimeographed form. 


A NEW BRANCH 


OYS in Chicago public schools may now learn 

to be golf caddies as a course of instruction in 

caddying has been added to the curriculum in con- 
tinuation school. 
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CONNECTICUT 

| pe Connecticut Legislature of 1931 established 

a Commission’on Child Welfare and Related 
Fields to -investigate conditions, laws and practices, 
and to submit a report and recommend legislation at 
the next session. The Commission, of which Mrs. 
Percy T. Walden of New Haven has been appointed 
chairman, is in process of forming a number of sub- 
committees, among them one on child labor. 


MICHIGAN 


MINOR, 17 years old, was killed in the course 

of his employment. His parents filed a claim 
for compensation with the Department of Labor and 
Industry of Michigan, and an award was made. The 
parents then made a motion to discontinue the pro- 
ceedings and instituted a common law action for 
wrongful death on the ground that the employment 
of the minor was contrary to the Michigan Child 
Labor Law, and therefore the compensation law did 
not apply at all, since the employment was illegal. 
Judgment was recovered on this common law action 
in the trial court, but the Supreme Court of Michigan 
reversed the judgment, holding that employers are 
nevertheless liable under the compensation law, be- 
cause illegal employments are not taken out of the 
law’s operation. The Supreme Court denied the pa- 
rents a writ of review —The Railroad Trainman, Sep- 
tember, 1931. 

NEW YORK 

WIDESPREAD and carefully individualized 

program for the removal of physical handicaps 
in school children is being begun this fall by the 
New York State Department of Education, accord- 


ing to the Director of the Department’s Health Di- 
vision. Added attention will also be given to the 
development of physical skills through sports and 
organized exercise.—Journal of Education, July 20, 
i951. 
VIRGINIA 

HE Governor of Virginia has assigned commit- 

tees to work out definite objectives in the fields of 
education, health and welfare on which to base pro- 
grams of activity and legislation. Johns Hopkins Hall, 
State Labor Commissioner, heads the subcommittee on 
child labor, and is engaged in field studies to supply 
specific data. The reports will be presented in Rich- 
mond, November 23-25, to follow up the recommen- 
dations of the White House Conference. 





A UNITED EFFORT 

HE President’s Emergency Committee for Em- 

ployment has issued a special letter to superin- 
tendents and school officials, inaugurating a cam- 
paign to keep all children in school up to 16 years 
of age, and urging young people graduating from 
high schools and colleges to continue their studies 
rather than enter into competition for employment. 
Organizations cooperating with the Emergency Com- 
mittee in this movement include the United States 
Children’s Bureau, the National Education Associa- 
tion, American Federation of Labor, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, National League of Wom- 
en Voters, National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, National Catholic Welfare Conference, United 
States Department of Labor, and United States Of- 
fice of Education. Religious support is strong and 
widespread, including in addition to the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the National Lutheran 
Council, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and the National Association of 
Jewish Centre Executives. 





J. R. SWAN, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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I wish to aid in protecting children against harmful employ- 
ment and in guiding them into their life work under the most 
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